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“Tomorrow is New Year’s day,” said James as he 
sat down on the sofa close by his father on New Year’s 
eve. 1 
“* Yes, my son,” replied his father, ‘‘ tomorrow is | 
New Year’s day. Weare all one year older ; think you | 
we have gained as much this last year as we ought?” 
“T think I have gained something,” replied James. | 
‘“‘T am at the head of my class in school. I am three © 
inches taller, 1 am stronger, and I know a great deal : 
more than I did last year.” — 
“Is that all you have gained?” asked his father. 
‘“‘ Have you cured any of your faults? Can you com- 
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mand your temper any better? Are you any more dis- 
interested ? Are you more careful about the truth—In 
short, are you a better boy?” 

** T cannot say, father, you know about that better than 
I.” 

** You expect a New Year’s gift tomorrow I presume, 
James.” 

** Yes, father, you always give me a New Year’s gift 
you know, and do let me sit up til! the clock strikes 
twelve to-night.” 

His father promised he should, and added, ‘*I have 
been thinking of a New Year’s gift for you, James, that 
Iam not quite sure you will like, but will tell you what 
it is, and if you do not like it, you will say so honestly, I 
trust.’ 

“ What is it, father? ” 

“You know the little closet with a window in it, 
which contains some shelvés with books on them, and 
which I call my closet ; I propose to give you that closet 
with all the books which I shall leave in it, for your own 
private apartment. There is a desk and a chair in it, 
and from the window you look directly, you know, upon 
the pine grove; there you may study, and write, and 
read, and think also, James, as much as you please.” 

James could scarcely hear his father finish for delight 
at the thought. ‘All my own? the books, the desk, 
the nice-old fashioned chair, and the closet itself? why, 
I never should have believed you would have given it to 
me, father, for my own. There is nothing | should like 
so well in the world. Shall I have the Shakspeare, and 
the Johnson, and the Classical Dictionary, and the Sir 
Charles Grandison, and all the old poets, and those 
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French books in it? and the Homer and the Virgil 
too?” 

** Yes, my son, I think I need not ask you to promise 
to lend them to me and your mother when we wish to 
borrow them, which we may sometimes, but I have most 
of the books in my library below stairs. I have a great 
affection for this closet, James, and therefore I give it to 
you. If the walls could speak, they could tell you a 
great deal of your father’s history.” 

“*T wish they could,” said James ; ‘I shall sit there a 
great deal, andI should like to hear all they have tosay.” 

** As I have promised you to let you sit up till the new 
year comes in, I will tell you something of what they 
would say, James, now. You know that this is the house 
in which I was born, so that this closet knew me froma 
child. Many a time when I was a little fellow, has my 
mother shut me up in it for refusing to obey her, and 
you may now see the dints on the door which I have, like 
a very naughty boy, made by kicking against it before 
my temper was subdued, and I was ready to promise 
that I would be good. It was a gentle punishment shut- 
ting me up in this closet; had it not been called so, I 
never should have thought it one. In summer timet he 
whispering of the wind through the pine trees rebuked 
my bad temper, and seemed to say, “* Hush, Jemmy, 
peace, be still,” and I always came out a better boy than 
I went into it. When I was eleven years old, just your 
age now, my father gave me this closet for my study, 
and for my own use altogether; many, but not all the 
books that are in it now, were in it then, and the same 
desk and chair stood in it then, that stand there now. 
My father had just made an addition to his house which 
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gave him the library which I now use ; his law and oth- 
er books and papers required better accommodation than 
this closet, and from that time it became mine. He also 
gave it tome asl doto you fora new year’s gift, and 
this is one reason why I love to give it to you for the 
same purpose. It is a very dear and sacred spot to me, 
James, this closet, and I think you will like to hear some- 
thing of its history.” 

“* Yes, indeed I shall, father,’ said James. 

‘** When I first took possession of it,’ continued his 
father, ‘‘I felt more grand, I fancy, than Queen Victoria 
did when she took possession of the throne of England, 
for she had anticipated her elevation, whereas such a 
felicity was never dreamed of by me; children did not 
fare so sumptuously in any way, when I was a boy as 
they do now, and my father’s liberality to me was an un- 
usual thing. My father and mother both went up stairs 
with me on New Year’s day, and !ed me into my little 
sanctum, which they had dressed with evergreens, and 
seated me in the three cornered leather bottomed chair, 
and told me that every thing in the closet was mine. 
Although it was winter, still the pine trees that you know 
come so near the window, and that now are old trees, 
looked beautifully, and to me it seemed a little paradise. 

** Here,” said my mother, “you were many a time 
shut up by me in order to make you a good boy ; now 
you are old enough to know yourself when it is the right 
time for you to be shut up here, in order that you may 
grow good, and I advise you at such times to come here 
and stay till you have conquered the bad spirit, and can 
come out with a firm resolution to do better. I shall 
never put you in the closet again, but I shall trust, 
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- Jemmie, that you will put yourself in, at all proper times.” 
1 well remember putting my arms round my mother’s 
neck and kissing her for joy, but I said not a word. 
My heart wa too full of love ard gratitude and pleasure 
te speak. After they left me in the closet in my own 
chair, now all my own, | sat still some minutes thinking 
what I should do with my great possession, how I should 
improve my great blessing. The thought of my mother’s 
loving trust in me affected me very much ; I resolved I 
would not disappoint her. I thought over all my faults, 
and I resolved that whenever I found myself doing 
wrong, | would come to my closet as soon as I could, 
shut myself in, and pray there for strength to cure my 
faults. I then counted them all over as far as I knew 
them, and resolved to get rid of them all. I was too 
happy to think of the difficulty in the way of doing this, 
but my self-confidence soon was rebuked. After looking 
over all the books, and putting my fingers upon every 
thing in my little kingdom, and dancing up and down 
with delight, I followed my father and mother down 
stairs to see the presents for the other children. Such 
was my state of exaltation that when my little sister 
came full of joy to me with her new doll, I turned con- 
temptuously away from her and sneered at it, and said, 
** Who wants to look at a doll? My new year’s gift is 
the best ; it is worth yours and the boys’ all put together.” 
Never shall I forget the grieved, disappointed look of 
my little sister as she said, ‘* Why, Jemmie, I thought 
you would be so glad to see my doll,” — and never shall 
I forget the silent rebuke of my mother’s gentle eye, as 
she looked at me so sadly. I felt it all. I could not 
stand it. Iran up to my closet; I turned the key as I 
VOL. IX. 13* 
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closed the door; I fell on my knees and poured forth to _ 


my Father in Heaven the first true prayer I ever remem- 
ber to have uttered. I prayed for forgiveness of my un- 
kindness, I prayed for strength to conquer my many 
faults. 

That day I did not sin again; I played with Fanny’s 
doll; I.did all that I could to make every one happy. 1! 
took the children up to my closet, and tried to make them 
share in all my pleasures while I tried to enjoy theirs. 
I made amends for my fault. From that time I began 
a religious self scrutiny and censorship, I watched myself 
very carefully,and for every fault I did penance in my 
closet. When I shut myself up on account of wrong 
doing, I would not allow myself to read or do anything 
but think of my fault.. The words of my mother which 
had been uttered without much serious thought, were as 
alaw to me. I became, if possible, too sensitive to my 
own defects; it made me rather egotistical. It seemed 
as if my heart had become suddenly changed. I was as 
it were born again, a new life began in me. 

One penance that I subjected myself to was to go and 
confess all my faulis to my mother, the most trifling. 
She feared that this continual self reference would make 
me, as it did, an egotist, and she one day advised me to 
be satisfied with seeing and acknowledging my wrong 
doings to myself, and try to correct them without speak- 
ing of them to her; but I begged her with tears to let 
me have my own way and tell her of them, for that 
helped me greatly, and I think for a time it did. The 
necessity of confiding all that is in our hearts, and all we 
do that is wrong, to a being whom we entirely respect 
and love, and in whose purity we confide, is a great 
check upon evil thoughts and evil deeds. 
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One instance I well remember of the good effect of 
this habit upon me. My mother insisted upon careful 
and neat habits in all things ; she would not allow us to 
throw down our caps or bonnets in the entry: they must 
ali be hung up on the pegs, and each child had a peg of 
his or her own. As we often forgot her command in 
this particular, she in order to remind us made a law one 
winter, that whoever broke the rule should, when the 
apples were distributed in the evening, have none. One 
day all of us came in to supper from play in haste, and 
two out of four of us forgot to hang up our hats — my 
sister was one and I the other; but the footman picked 
up mine, which was on the floor, and hung it up in the 
right place. At the time of distributing the apples, my 
mother gave me a fine one, and said, “‘ James never 
forgets his hat, and no one forgets often now but Jeannie, 
and she is very careless, and must have no apple to- 
night.” I was mean enough to take my apple and be 
silent ; but I could not eat it. Still there seemed to be a 
spell upon me, and wretched as I was, I could not speak 
and confess before my brothers and sisters how false and 
shabby I was. I went to my closet, and there after 
awhile I resolved that in the morning I would tell the 
whole truth. I went to bed, but I could not go to sleep. 
and as soon as I heard my mother coming to bed, I went 
to her bedside and confessed the truth to her, and gave 
her my apple, and begged her to tell the children what 
a mean fellow I was. 

My mother was as just as she was kind. ‘* You must 
tell them yourself,” she said, ‘ and confess your fault to 
your youngest sister with your own lips, and be willing to 
appear before her what you are; you must not ask me 
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to save you this disgrace, it is that which will cure you ; 
it is your just punishment.” I did so, and this was my 
last sin of this kind. 

But I had another great fault, James, and that was a 
great irritability of temper,and many and many an hour 
of solitude have I passed in that closet, looking out at 
the quiet pine trees and listening to the soft sighing of 
the winds through their branches till my heart has been 
softened, and the spirit of love and gentleness has return- 
ed to it. I remember one instance in particular of my 
conquest there of my foolish anger. I was in the habit 
in‘ warm weather of learning all my lessons in my 
closet, particularly the pieces I learned for declamation 
1 committed to memory there, and recited them aloud. 
I found that the other children would often come and 
listen to me; this fretted me; I was very angry at it, 
and I desired them not to do it,and not in an amiable 
manner ; but they often forgot or disregarded my request. 
I could not, or thought I could not, command my temper 
whenever | found this out. 

One day I had been reciting Hamlet’s soliloquy, and 
just after I had repeated the last words, I heard William 
say in a pompous manner, “ Toby or not Toby.” Iwas 
very angry, foolish as it may seem to you, and burst open 
the door so suddenly and violently that I threw down my 
my little sister who stood against it, and instead of taking 
her up, I told her I was glad I had knocked her down, 
and then I was coward enough to strike my younger 
brother. The cries of both children brought up my 
mother. By this time I had come to my senses. I told 
her the story just as it was, and felt very much 
ashamed. 
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My mother simply said to me,**I thought you were 
beginning to be a man and had ceased to be a pas- 
sionate coward. You know that William is not so strong 
as you, or you would not dare to strike him.” Her 
words seemed to me very harsh then, but now | think 
they were just. All abuse of power, all cruelty to the 
weak, is essentially cowardly and mean. 

That day I punished myself severely. Some friends 
were to dine with us, friends whom | loved particularly 
to see; one of them was Alice Grey, my earliest and 
dearest friend, afterwards your mother, but I would not 
go down to dinner; when called, I sent a note to my 
mother, saying I should not come down and wanted no 
dinner, and begging her not to send again for me, for it 
would be in vain. I heard the cheerful, merry voices of 
the family at dinner; I heard the birds singing in the 
trees near my window ; | breathed in the sweet fragrance 
of the roses and the new hay; | saw the animals at a 
distance feeding quietly. The clear, deep blue sky, as 
I gazed up at it from my window, looked so pure, so sol- 
emn, so as if angels unseen might be hovering over the 
world ; all, all but I was beautiful and happy and good. 
1 was sinful, 1 was unhappy, | was, it seemed to me, a 
discord in the world, I hated myself for my bad temper, 
for it was some time before I had quite conquered it; 
at last however I did, and became gentle and happy in 
my chosen solitude, while others were enjoying them- 
selves together. ‘ 

In the middle of the afternoon they all went out to 
walk. When Jeannie came up for her bonnet, she ran 
to my closet and called out to me, * Dear James! mother 
told me not to come to you at dinner time, but we can’t 
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be happy without you. Alice says she can’t play with- 
out you, can’t you come down? do, James.” ‘ No,” I 
replied, ‘say nothing about me. I shall not see Alice 
to-day.” Big boy as I was, after Jeannie left me, I could 
not quite keep the tears from my eyes. Pretty soon my 
dear mother, who always thought people must suffer 
from hunger, came to me and brought me a nice piece 
of pudding she had saved for me, and said so kindly to 
me, “ Come James, you have punished yourself enough, 
eat this pudding and come down stairs, you will not be 
so passionate again.” I would not go down, but I ate 
the pudding, and when our friends were all gone, I went 
down, and then I told Willie I was sorry for striking 
him. Whether it was that my partiality to Alice, which 
grew stronger and stronger as I grew older and older, 
caused what I suffered that day to make a peculiarly 
deep impression on my mind, I know not, but from that 
time I acquired more self-command, and never did I for- 
get that day in my closet. 

I could tell you much more about my closet experi- 
ences, James, of what I have enjoyed, and what I have 
suffered in it. There 1 went when my heart was too 
full of pain or pleasure to bear the eye of another. 
There have I prayed, there have I sent up thanksgivings, 
there have I wept bitter tears. A new page in its histo- 
ry will commence tomorrow, let it be a good one, let it 
be, also, Janies, the commencement of a new and fair 
page in the history of your mind, that inner, private 

“apartment on which only your own eye, and the eye of 
Infinite Purity can rest. Begin tomorrow to write on it 
the history of conquered selfishness, of more perfect 

truth and purity, of a new love of duty, of a higher love 
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of your fellow-beings, of a more perfect obedience to 
the will of God, and then this will be indeed a happy new 
year to us all. 

James and his father were now silent for a while, his 
mother came and sat in the sofa beside her husband and 
child, and soon after slowly and solemnly the bell 
struck one, two, three, four, and so on to twelve, and 
the first moment of the new year began tobe. They 
kissed each other, and said, ‘*‘ Happy-new-year,” and 
were soon after fast asleep. E. L. F. 
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WONDERS OF GEOLOGY. 


More than nine thousand different kinds of animals 
have been changed into stone. 


The races or genera of more than half of these are 
now extinct, not being at present known in a living state 
upon the earth. The Megatherium, (Great Beast,) says 
Buckland, from a skeleton, nearly perfect, now in the 
Museum at Madrid, was perfectly colossal. With a head 
and neck like those of the Sloth, its legs and feet exhibit 
the character of the Armadillo and the Ant-eater. Its 
fore-feet were a yard in length and more than twelve 
inches wide, terminated by gigantic claws. Its thigh 
bone was nearly three times as thick as that of the ele- 
phant, and its tail, nearest the body, six feet in circum- 
ference. Its tusks were admirably adapted for a 
vegetable substances, and its general structure an 
strength were intended to fit it for digging in the ground 
for roots, on which it principally fed. — Buckland’s 
Bridgewater Treatise. 
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STANZAS. 





STANZAS. | 


BenearTa this starry arch, 
Nought resteth or is still ; 


But all things hold their march 
As if by one great will. 
Moves one, move all; 
Hark to the foot-fall! t 
On, on, forever. 


Yon sheaves were once but seed; 
Will ripens into deed ; 
As eave-drops swell the streams, : 
Day thoughts feed nightly dreams; 
And sorrow tracketh wrong, 
As echo follows song, 
On, on, forever. 


By night like stars on high, 
The hours reveal their train ; 
They whisper and go by; 
I never watch in vain. 
Moves one, move all; i 
Hark to the foot-fall ! 
On, on, forever. 


wile 


They pass the cradle head, 
And there a promise shed ; 
They pass the moist, new grave, 
And bid rank verdure wave; _ 
They bear through every clime, 
The harvests of all time, 

On, on forever. 


H. MARTINEAU. | 
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THE ERRAND BOY. 


THE ERRAND BOY. 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


MOTHER. 


Ir snows. It is very cold. The wind blows. Come 
and sit by the fire, George. 

Happy little boy! You are warm, and can sit here 
and read, or play with your toys. The wind blows hard, 
but it cannot blow upon your face. The snow is falling 
fast, but it cannot reach you. Hear it beat against the 
window. 

Hark! What isthat? Is it only the whistling of the 
wind? I thought it was the voice of a child. Listen. 
Do you hear it? 

Run to the window, and look out. What do you see ? 
Is it Jowler, whining to come in ? 


GEORGE. 


Ono! Itis a little boy. He iscrying. He has no 
mittens. His hands are very cold. Come in, little boy. 
Help me open the door for him. MHollo! it almost 
pushed me over. Come in, and warm yourself. Let us 
brush the snow off, or it will melt, and wet you like rain. 
Why have you not a great coat? Why have you no 
warm mittens? O, come and sit in my little arm-chair. 
I will stand up. 

MOTHER. 
Put your feet on the hearth, poor child. Warm them 


slowly, or they will ache very much. Let me rub your 
VOL. IX. 14 
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hands. How red they are! Poor boy, do not cry any 
more. Hold them up high. Then the blood will not 
crowd into your fingers. Odear! Do they tingle yet? 
We must put them into cold water. It will make them 
feel better. Do not be afraid. Do you think it will 
make them cold again? Try. Now they are well. 


BOY. 


I must not stay. Iam sentonan errand. I am go- 
ing for milk. I must not wait. I am pretty warm, now, 
thank you. I have but a little way to go. 


GEORGE. 


You shall wear my mittens. I will button up your 
jacket, to keep out the snow. What, have you ro but- 
tonson it? They are almost all gone. And see, moth- 
er, what a hole at the elbow! Will no one mend it? 
Have you no mother? Your socks, too, have holes in 
them. Your feet will freeze. And his shoes will not 
come up at the heel. May he not have my boots? I 
cannot help crying, I am so sorry he must go out in the 
storm, again. 

MOTHER. 


But you cannot spare your boots, George. By and 
by the sun will shine, the wind will cease to blow. Then 
little boys can take their sleds, and go out to play among 
the snowbanks. But my little boy will have no boots. 
If you give them away, you must stay by the fireside, 
till you can get another pair. 


GEORGE. 


Yes! I will. Ishall be happy and glad. I will run 
and get my boots. Here, little boy, take them. You 
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can go in the deep snow, now. See, what stout soles 
they have! How high they come up! Almost to the 
knee! I shall wear shoes now. ButI have nice warm 
socks. See! Mamma knits them. When my heel 
peeps out, or one of my toes, mamma mends them nice- 
ly. I wish you had a mother, too. 





BOY. 


I have a mother. She cannot sew. She cannot see. 
She is blind. We are very poor. I carry milk and run 
on errands. Sometimes I get broken meat and bread. 
But we are often hungry. Our house is very old. When 
the wind blows, we are very cold. I wish the warm 
summer days were come! I must not take your boots. 
But I thank you all the same. { must go now. I am 
quite warm. I cannot stay. 


MOTHER. 


Stop, little boy. Here are some large pins; let me 
pin your jacket closer at the neck. Now the snow will 
not drive in. Put on these boots. They are yours. 
George has given them to you, and I am willing. He 
shall have a new pair soon. Here are some mittens, 
teo. Be good to your mother, and I am your friend. 
Come in again, when you are cold, poor boy. You may 
always come to my fire, when you carry your milk. 
Here is your pail. Now you may run. 

Let us look out at the window, and see how he gets 
on. Poor child! The wind is almost too much for him. 
He can hardly walk in the snow. Now he is wading 
through a great drift. He is looking back. He sees us. 
He smiles. He does not mind it. He has mittens and 
boots. His fingers are not numb now. His feet are 
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warm. How happy George feels; and so do I. I am 
glad I pinned his jacket snugly together, over his breast. 

He will not suffer so much in going home. The wind 
will not blow in his face, and drive him back, as it does 
now. I hope he has not far to go. 


GEORGE. 


Now he has gone upto a house. Mr. Nelson lives 
there, and Mrs. Nelson, and Lucy, and James. Why do 
they not come to the door? He knocked a long while 
ago. Now he tries to open the door. I would kick and 
stamp against it, if I were there. OQ, it opens a little 
way. Will they not ask him to come in? No, they have 
shut the door again. He stands waiting on the step. 
Now they have given him the pail, and now he is com- 
ing this way. How carefully he carries the milk ! 


MOTHER. 


‘Now he is going over that high bank. Ah! he has 
fallendown! Has he spilled all the milk ? 


GEORGE. 


No, the pail did not tip over. He is on his feet again, 
all covered with the powdery snow. 


MOTHER. 


Run away, a moment, George; I am going to open 
the window. Come in, come in, little boy. Come and 
dry yourself. 


BOY. 


‘I cannot stay. I must not be late, or they will not trust 
me again. They will think I am too young, and will 
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send some one else tomorrow. Then what will my mo- 
ther do? Besides, my feet are warm in these nice boots. 
Thank you, kind lady. 


MOTHER. 





Good bye, little boy. Now you may look out, George. 
The snow grows deeper fast. It is blowing into heaps. 
Iam glad my little boy is not out in this storm. Iam 
glad I have warm clothes for his tender body. I have a 
good fire to warm him. I have a snug little bed for him 
to sleep in. Ihave good food for him to’eat. And I 
have eyes, so that I can sew for him, and read to him. 
Ought I not to thank God, because he has given me 
everything we can want? 











GEORGE, 


Yes, and I will try to be good, and do what will please 
Him. But it makes me sad that he has not given so 
much to the little errand boy, and his blind mother. 


MOTHER. 





When the storm is over, we will go and see where 
they live. And if what the little boy said is true —— 





GEORGE. 









O, it is true! I know it is true. 


MOTHER. 
We will help them. Then you will be glad, not sad. 


GEORGE, 






And I shall know their names, then. How soon shall 
we go? Guess! I hope it will be pleasant very soon. 
VOL. IX. 14* 
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Then the sleighs, and the wood sleds will make a path, 
and I can go out without boots. 


A RIDE. 


The sun shines, and the snow is very bright and beau- 
tiful. It covers all the roofs, and weighs down the 
branches of the trees and bushes. What a pretty white 
cushion lies on the bench under the old elm tree! Now 
George would like to run and jump in the snow. The 
boys are rolling a snowball almost as large as a barrel. 
He would like to help them, and leap into the soft banks, 
but he has no boots. He is looking out at the window. 
He calls his playmates by tapping on the window, and 
they see him, smiling and nodding at them. They beck- 
on him out. He shakes his head. A bright green sleigh 
is coming swiftly along. It stops atthe gate. There it 
stands, and the driver sits quite still, and holds the reins. 
The horse tosses his head, and shakes his bells. 


GEORGE. 


O, mother, mother! Come and see this beautiful 
horse and sleigh at our gate. Are you going to ride? 


MOTHER. 


Yes, and we will be quickly ready, that the man may 
not wait long in the cold. Get your cap; here is your 
warm tippet. Put on your coat, and find your gloves. I 
shall want my muff. Where is my bag, and my purse, 
for I must buy my little boy a pair of boots at the shoe- 
store. Now we are ready. We shall have a fine ride. 
Wrap the sleigh-robe about you. Now the merry bells 
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are jingling. Have any little boys got upon the runner 
behind ? 


GEORGE. 





Yes, James, and Ben, and Tom; and Will is running | 
after. 


MOTHER. 









How many ups and downs we have among the drifts! 
The sleigh pitches like a boat among waves. Ha ha! 
We made a low bow, when we went into that hollow. 
We have lost our outriders. See, they have tumbled in- 
to the snow. They cannot overtake us. Good bye, 
master Ben. I advise you not to try it again ; it is nota 
safe way of riding, nor is it very civil to get on behind 
a sleigh without leave. 


GEORGE. 












I do not jump on behind sleighs, as the other boys do. 
I should feel quite ashamed if a gentleman should look 
over his shoulder, and see me on his runner. Once, be- 
fore this snow came, Ben was hanging on behind a chaise, 
and the other boys, trying to get on, could not run quite 
fast enough. When they found they could not get hold, 
they felt very cross to see him riding along, and laughing 
at them. So they cried, ‘* Cut-cut behind!” with all 
their might. 


MOTHER. 









That was very mean and envious. I suppose Ben 
jumped off when he heard that, lest he should feel a 
smart cut from the driver’s lash. 
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GEORGE. 


O no, he did not jump off, for the gentleman put his 
hand out, (the back was open, you see,) and took Ben’s 
hat into the chaise. Ben held on till his arms ached, but 
he could not get his hat again. He cried, and begged, 
and at last his feet were so tired with running, and bis 
hands were so tired with holding on, that down he fell 
plump. 


MOTHER. 


I suppose by that time he was very far from home. 


GEORGE, 


Yes. I believe he did not know where he was. The 
gentleman went almost out of sight. Then he threw out 
the hat. Poor Ben came back tired and hungry. But 
he had not time to eat his dinner. The school-bell was 


ringing. He took a piece of bread in his pocket. By 
and by the master saw him eating in school. ‘That is 
against the rule. So he put Ben under the table, and 
made him gnaw his crust before us all; the great boys 
and all laughed at him. 


MOTHER. 
And did you laugh too ? 


GEORGE. 


Yes. I laughed, because the master said he looked 
like a litte dog, gnawing a bone. Pretty soon he had 
eaten up all his bread, and he was tired of crouching 
under the table. So he called out,“ May I go to my 
seat, master? ”’ 
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** No,” said the master; “ Boys sit in seats, and little 
dogs must lie under the table.” So Ben had to lie down — 
in the dog’s place, and we all laughed again, even the — 
great boys. I could not help it, though i was sorry for 
pocr Ben, mother. 


MOTHER. 


He little thought of getting into so much trouble by 
his ride. 


GEORGE. 


















Pretty soon, the master was so busy, he forgot all 
about Ben. So did the great boys, I guess. They were 
very still and sober, doing great sums, or writing. Then 
our class was called to recite. Ben came softly crawl- 
ing along. ‘Go back,” said the master. ‘ Who ever 
heard of a little dog doing sums in Colburn’s First Les- 
sons?” 


Te 


MOTHER. 





Then the great boys looked up from their slates, and 
laughed, I suppose. 


GEORGE. 


No, they did not mind it. Our class all laughed. We 
could not help it, you know. But I pitied Ben. I know 
his back ached. He kept turning about. One minute 
he was lying on one side. ‘The next minute, he was ly- 
ing flat on his face. Then on the other side, or on his 
hands and knees. 





MOTHER. 





I suppose the floor felt pretty hard. Did he stay there 
all the afternoon ? 
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GEORGE. 


No, I will tell you what he did. A gentleman came 
¢ and knocked at the door. “ Bow-wow-wow-wow-wow !” 
said Ben. ‘*Bow wow! Bow wow!” The master 
laughed so that he could not tell any one to go to the 
door. Rap, rap, rap, came another knock. Well, this 
time Ben gallopped out, and barked and scratched at the 
door. Then all the school laughed out aloud. There 
was a great noise. ‘* Hush! Silence! No confusion!” 
said the master. He knocked on his desk, too, but Ben 
would not stop barking. 


MOTHER. 
I wonder what the visiter thought of it. 


GEORGE. 


I thought the master would whip Ben. But he did not. 
He only pulled him up on his feet, and said, “ Go to 
your seat. Bea boy, again, anda good one.” Then he 
looked round the room, and said ** Order!” and we were 
all very still and-quiet. Then came another rap, very 
loud, indeed. ‘The master opened the door himself. He 
made a bow, and the gentleman walked in. 


MOTHER. 


Were not his eyes very round ? 


GEORGE. 
Yes. He looked all about for the dogs 


MOTHER. 


He must have been surprised to see you all so still and 
quiet, after the noise he had heard. 
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GEORGE. 

The master said to him, “ Did you not hear a great 
noise when you knocked at my door?” And then he 
looked at Ben. Ben’s face was as red as fire. He 
thought he was going to tell the visiter all about it. 


MOTHER. 
What did the gentleman say ? 


GEORGE. 


He said he heard some noise. Then said the master — 
I don’t remember just what he said, only he did not tell 
of Ben. He let the gentleman know that he lets us 
have a good laugh once in a while, to do us good. And 
we always stop, when he tells us to stop. And he said 
we were good boys; and I believe he said we loved order 
as well as he did. 

MOTHER. 


You have told me a funny story. Now I must tell 
you a story in return. Once there was a little girl who 
had no sister, but a great many brothers. They loved 
her and played with her a great deal. Her mother was 
glad to see them so fond of little Georgy. 


GEORGE. 
Why ! Georgy is a doy’s name. 


MOTHER. 
Georgiana is not a boy’s name; is it? 


GEORGE. 


No, indeed. That is your name. Did they call you 
Geergy when you were a little girl, 1 wonder? 
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MOTHER. 


Sometimes. Now I will go on with the story. My 
mother — Ah! [ mean the little girl’s mother. 


GEORGE. 


Now I have found you out! Ahha! You were tell- 
ing a story about yourself. Iam glad, for it will be a 
true story. I like real things best. 


MOTHER. 


Well; I became a great romp. I took no care of my 
dolls. The poor things were tossed and kicked about 
sadly. They all had broken noses, and some even bro- 
ken necks. ‘They were dirty and half dressed, and 
everybody laughed at them. But I would never wash 
their garments, nor make them new ones. I liked boy’s 
playthings best. I could drive hoop, spin top, bat ball, 
run, jump, and climb as well as my brothers could. I 
learned to skate, and to course down hill ona sled. My 
mother was willing, because it made me strong and 
healthy to play in the open air. But she was not pleased 
to see me rude and unladylike. I sometimes talked ina 
loud voice, and laughed as loudly, when other people were 
talking; and I was very fond of climbing over the tops 
of chairs and sofas. Then I was called Little Hoyden, 
a name which I did not like at all. 


GEORGE. 


Why, mother! Were you sucha little girl as that! 
Really, I hardly can think of you as a little girl at all. 
But I know you were once a child, as I shall be a man, 
by and by. 
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MOTHER. 


One day a gentleman came to our house, and tied his 
horse at the gate. I had made my escape from the par- 
lor, because there was company, and I was obliged to be 
still, and behave like a lady. I was neatly dressed in 
white, and stood on the sidewalk, without any bonnet, 
looking up and down the street. Presently the gentle- 
man came out, and untied his horse. 


GEORGE. 


Was it a white horse ? 


MOTHER. 


O, I do not know. I cannot remember. 


GEORGE. 


I should, 1 know. What do you think? Was ita 
bay, do you suppose? Ora black? 


MOTHER. 


I was not thinking about the horse. My eyes were 
fixed upon the back of the chaise. I had seen the boys 
hang on and ride behind chaises, and I longed to try it. 
So I looked up the street and down, to see if anybody 
was in sight. No—the street was clear. It had been 
raining, and the wheels were very muddy. I took care 
not to brush against them with my white dress. When 
the gentleman drew up the reins, and started, I jumped, 
and clung on. Atonce my arms were almost jerked off, 
and I was taken off my feet. I could touch a toe to the 
ground, it is true. But I was afraid to let myself drop, 
and my head grew giddy as I was swinging and whirling 
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along. Soon my hands began to slip. I knew I could 
not hold on much longer, and I was in very great fear 
that I should be very much hurt if I fell. Yet I did not 
dare to jump off. Soon the wheel struck against a stone, 
and | fell flat on my face into a great mud-puddle! I 
was not hurt, of course. But mouth and nose and eyes 
were full of mud, 


GEORGE. 


And your white dress ! 


MOTHER. 


It was not only covered with mud in front, but my back 
was also well splashed and spattered with it. My hair 
was plastered to my cheeks. What a figure I was, to 
run home through the streets! And without a bonnet 
even, to hide my face ! 


GEORGE. 
I guess you ran pretty fast. It was lucky no one was 
in the street. 
MOTHER. 


O, I met some boys, and they laughed and made witty 
remarks upon me. I met my uncle, too; and he ad- 
vised me to borrow a suit of brother Frank’s clothes. 


GEORGE. 


And what did your mother say? Did she punish 
you? 


MOTHER. 
Ono. She only sent me to bed. I was glad to be 
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in my little chamber alone. I did not wish to see any 
one that night. 


GEORGE. 


Did your brothers laugh at you, the next day ? 


MOTHER. 


Everybody did. I bore it as well as I could. But I 
was very much vexed. If anybody wished to punish me 
for being rude, it was only necessary to allude to a 
chaise. I blushed when any one, even by chance, spoke 
of riding, or of muddy roads. To avoid being rallied 
about it, | grew quite gentle and polite. I{was anxious 
to do nothing that was not proper and becoming. 


GEORGE. 


I never jump on behind chaises or sleighs. I some- 
times go a little way on an empty wood sled. When I 
am going to school, I like very much to ride. There is 
a kind gentleman, who often takes me up. He has a 
white horse, and a pretty red sleigh. He has a warm 
fur sleigh robe, and it has red scallops at the edges. He 
smiles when he sees me. ‘ Jump in, jump in,” he says. 
‘**T will carry you to school, because you never trouble 
me.” So I get in, very glad indeed. He asks me a 
great many questions. Once, when we were passing 
over the little bridge at the brook, he asked me if there 
were any fish in that water. I said, “ Yes.” ‘ Of what 
kind? Can you tell me?” said he. ‘I do not know,” 
Isaid. ‘ But I rather think they are halibut.” And he 
laughed. Why did he laugh so heartily at that ? 
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MOTHER. 


Do you think a whale would be much at home in our 
little rivulet, where the minnows play about so prettily ? 


GEORGE. 


A whale? No, indeed. O, I suppose then, halibut 
fish live in the deep sea, like whales. Now I know that, 
I can laugh at anybody who thinks to find them in the 
brook, or even in a river. Tell me, mother, will you, 
what kinds of fish live in brooks ? 


MOTHER. 


When we go home, I will show youa book where you 
can read about them. We must stop now, to buy a pair 
of boots. Then we will go down that lane, to that old 
house. The snow is pretty deep. There is no path. 
But if the little errand boy can get through the drifts, I 
think we can. The horse is very strong. If we are 
overturned into the soft snow, it will not hurt us. 


GEORGE, 


Does the blind woman live in that old black house, 
then ? 


MOTHER. 


Iam not certain. What a poor shelter itis! It looks 
as if no one could live in it. Ah, there is a little boy at 
the door. 


GEORGE, 


It is the little errand boy. He hears our bells now. 
See, he has my mittens on. His mittens,] mean. Now 
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he is smiling. He sees who is coming. How glad he 
looks! Now he has run in at the door again. I wish 
we were there. 

MOTHER. 


Shall we go there first, or stop here for your new 
boots ? 
GEORGE. 


I should like to see my shining new boots. But I am 
more impatient to go and see if the little boy and his 
mother have a good fire; and I should like to give them 
some money, to buy some warm clothes. 


MOTHER. 


It must be a comfortable home. Now be careful, and 
go slowly driver. There are the little boy’s foot prints 
at the side of the drifts. Here we are. Drive close to 
the step. How do you do, my little fellow? Would 
your mother like to have us come in and see her? 


BOY. 


O yes, ma’am. 1 saw you coming, and she was very 
glad. I have tried to make the fire burn, to warm you. 


MOTHER. 


Now we are in the sleigh again. Do you feel sad 
now, George? Or glad? . 
GEORGE. 


O, very happy, dear mother. 
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: MOTHER. 

Hold fast by the side. Here is a high bank. How 
is it possible to turn the sleigh round! Take care, dri- 
ver. Turn slowly. Ha! we almost went over! How 
we should have looked, all in a heap, with the cushions, 
and the buffalo skin, in the deep snow! We shall have 
the wind in our faces now. It will make our noses 
tingle, and our eyes water. 


GEORGE. 


My boots! My boots! Don’t forget my new boots. 
See, there is the shoe-store, with a giant’s shoe for a 
sign. Itis almost large enough for the woman to live in, 
** Who had so many children, she didn’t know what to 
do.” 

DRIVER. 

Shall I drive about a little while lam waiting for you ? 

The wind is cold at this corner. 


MOTHER. 


We will not detain you long, if we can help it. 


GEORGE. 
I shall be glad to go into the warm shop. My chin is 
half frozen already. 


* ¥* * 


MOTHER. 

Here we are, nicely fixed in again. Now we shall 
soon be at home, by the warm fireside. Which gives 
you most pleasure, George, your bright new boots, or 
the visit we have made ? 


GEORGE. 


Why do you ask, mother. Do you not know, very 
well ? 
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MOTHER. 


Yes. My boy does not think much of a little addition 
to his many comforts, when he has had the great joy of 
giving help to the needy. 


GEORGE. 


I wonder what they will buy with my money! I wish 
it had been a hundred dollars, 


MOTHER. 


That would be enough, perhaps, to restore the poor 
woman’s sight. There is a film that is a sort of veil 
over it. An oculist, or doctor for the eyes, can remove 
it. 

GEORGE. 


Will it cost so much! If I were only a man! I 
would make a great many pair of boots, and earn the 


money for her. Or I would learn to cure her eyes my- 
self. 


MOTHER. 


Everybody pities the blind. She has no money, but 
there are kind people who have. When they hear of it, 
they will give. Many people love to give. It makes 
them happy, as it does you. When the snow is gone, 
and the warm spring is come, something can be done. 
We will hope so, at least. Be speedy, good horse. The 
wind is keen. 


GEORGE, 


My lips are so cold, I can hardly speak. 
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MOTHER, 























Put my muff against your face. Our faces are cold, 
but our hearts are warm. We have given help and hope 
to the poor. Here is our own gate. Jump out. 








GEORGE. 


Stand quietly, pretty horse, that my mother may not 
fall. I will hold your muff, and yoyr bag, mamma. 
Good bye, Mr. Driver. 


DRIVER. 
Good bye, master George. 





MARINER’S HYMN. 


BY MRS. SOUTHEY. 






Launcn thy bark, Mariner! 
Christian, God speed thee! 
Let loose the rudder bands, — 

Good angels lead thee! 
Set thy sail warily, 

Tempests will come ; 
Steer thy course steadily, 
Christian, steer home! 






Look at the weather-bow, 

Breakers are round thee ; i 
Let fall the plummet now, e 
Shallows may ground thee. 







MARINER’S HYMN. 


Reef in the foresail, there ! 
Hold the helm fast! 

So, — let the vessel wear, — 
There swept the blast. 


‘What of the night, Watchman ? 
What of the night?” 

“ Cloudy, — all quiet, — 
No land yet, —all ’s right.” 

Be wakeful, be vigilant, — 
Danger may be 

At an hour when all seems 
Securest to thee.” 


How! — Gains the leak so fast ? 
Clean out the hold ; 

Hoist up thy merchandise, 
Heave out thy gold: 

There, — let the ingots go, — 
Now the ship rights ; 

Hurra! the harbor’s near, — 
Lo the red lights! 


Slacken not sail yet 
At inlet or island ; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the high land ; 
Crowd all thy canvass on, 
Cut through the foam, — 
Christian! cast anchor now, 
Heaven is thy home! 
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“ We t, mother, I think you were pretty discouraging 
in what you told us last night about making caps; if so 
much is to be done to make only part of a cap, | don’t 
see how any one ever gets made.” 

* But still they do get made, thousands and thousands 
of them, and at this very moment while we are talking, 
all the materials are preparing, and the work is going on. 
Perhaps if I were to tell you how much it required to 
make you grow into a man, you would be as much dis- 
couraged as you are about the cap, and think you should 
never become one.” 

**O, mother, I know I shall be a man one of these 
days, and as big as father.” 

** And yet while you are growing into this man, you will 
hardly know anything about it, unless you have what are 
called growing pains. All the time there is something do- 
ing and growing in this great world of ours, and we must 
all choose what we will do, and try to find the best manner | 
of doing it, that we may have everything as beautiful 
and good as it can be, and never be discouraged because 
of difficulties. As to this wishing-cap that we have been 
talking about, it is, you know, to be made out of good 
thoughts, good wishes, and good actions ; and these ma- 
terials are not to be sought for in distant countries, but 
are always at hand to whoever earnestly wishes for 
them, and it is surprising how much can be done by a 
faithful use of them.” 
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*‘T have not done much, to-day, mother, that is very 
useful.” ‘Yes, you have done something; you know 
you have learnt one line of the multiplication table, 
which will help you to know how to keep accounts, and 
one of these days I may be very glad to have your as- 
sistance in reckoning up our scores of bread, milk and 
fish, &c. ‘Then you forget that you helped William 
clear up the woodhouse and the chamber over it, where, 
you know, you and your cousins are to have your 
thanksgiving frolic.” ‘* Ah! that was nothing but fun.” 
** But if you had been a lazy, selfish little boy, it would 
not have been fun. You and William have helped me a 
great deal to-day, and left me leisure to do some impor- 
tant work. 

You have all been helping on the cap, though you 
dont know exactly in what way, and there has been no 
bad work, no cross words, no selfishness to-day. Mary 
has quite made up for the work she undid, and added a 
good piece more.” é 

“‘ It appears to me, mother, that you are going to make 
it out that this wishing-cap of ours, is easier to make 
than my school cap.” ‘ In some ways it is easier, and 
in some ways it is much harder. There is not a person 
in this house that could make every part of a school cap, 
and yet there is not one that could not have a good wish, 
and doa good act, and so do something towards our in- 
visible cap. You wished that Mrs. Smith should have 
some fuel in her woodhouse, and your expressing this 
good wish, reminded your father that he must send some 
to her. When Mary’s dislike of her schoolmate changes 
into a wish that she should be clean and tidy, and a good 
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scholar, she will find that the wonderful wishing-cap is 
not out of her reach. When that unseen place, the 
heart, is right and full of earnest good feeling, it is as- 
tonishing how many wonders it can accomplish.” 

‘* Mother,” said Mary, “I felt this morning, at school, 
as if I had on the wishing-cap, at recess, for when I was 
going to wash my hands I asked Margaret if she would 
not go with me, (I spoke very pleasantly, mother,) and 
she said ‘ Yes;’ so we both went together into the sink- 
room, and when I had washed I emptied the basin, and 
filled it with clean water for her, and then I said, * Mar- 
garet, your face is a little dirty; and she washed it all 
clean, and then her hands, so that she looked as clean as 
any girl in school, and she looked so pleasant after it, 
that I wondered I could ever have thought she was so 
ugly.” ‘So this pig, as you called her, has turned into 
a pleasant, clean little girl, all owing to the wishing-cap 
power ; and | too, have done something for her mother 
by giving her some comfortable clothes, and urging her 
to keep her room in order, and see that Margaret goes 
to school clean and tidy, and she has promised me she 
will; but it is very possible that the mother and daughter 
may both return to their old habits, and so all our work 
will appear to be undone for them; we must not, how- 
ever, lose our patience, and think our work thrown away, 
for no good work is ever lost ; this is one of the ways in 
which our invisible cap seems much harder to make than 
the one where all the work shows, and where every stitch 
helps to finish it. 

There is this great difference between the two works 
we have been speaking of: The school cap, that requires 
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so much labor and so many means to accomplish it, gets 
worn out, the thread, needles, cloth and leather, all dis- 
appear, while the cap Harry wished for, is made of per- 
severance, patience, love and faith; these remain, and 
grow stronger and stronger in proportion as they are 
used; these are the materials which God has given us to 
do his work with, and it can be done at all times, and in 
all places, by the young and the old, the rich and the 
poor, the sick and the well, and in this work we grow up 
to be perfect men and perfect women. [If all people 
were to have as good wishes as you children have ex- 
pressed, and all be willing to do something to bring them 
to pass, we should have no slaves, no prisons, no people 
so poor that they could not enjoy life, and then the Wish- 
ing-Cap would be no fairy story; but I would not have 
you suppose that it is an easy thing to make this Fairy 
story a true one, or that we could make our invisible cap 
without great labor, any more than the school cap. We 
sometimes feel as Harry says, that it is pretty discour- 
aging, but we must remember that this work is to make 
us like the angels. 

Now I think we will talk no more about the Wishing- 
Cap, but we can think as much about it as we please ; 
and when you put your heads into your night-caps, you 
can have so many good wishes that in the morning when 
you take them off, you will remember that you can 
make them fairy caps. 8. CG. C. 
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Tey are the rich whose treasures lie 
In hearts, not hands — in heaven, not here ; : 
Whose ways are marked by pity’s sigh, { 
And mercy’s tear. , 













No borrowed wealth, no failing store ; 

These treasures of the soul remain ' 
Its own ;— and when to live is o’er, 
To die is gain. 











Who are the poor? —the humble race 
Who dwell where luxury never shone — 

Perchance without one friendly face, 

Save God’s alone ? 













No! for the meek and lowly mind, 
Still following where its Saviour trod, 

Though poor in all, may richly find 

The peace of God. 








They are the poor who, rich in gold, 
Confiding in that faithless store, 
Or tremble for the wealth they hold, 
Or thirst for more, — 













Whose hands are fettered by its touch, 
Whose lips no generous duty plead ; 
Go, mourn their poverty, for such 
Are poor indeed‘ 
London Inquirer. 










TO HAL. 


Dear Hat: I have no more stories to tell you about 
slaves; and thankful Iam that I have been spared an 
intimate acquaintance with the woes of any more of that 
oppressed and suffering class. I believe that those which 
have come to my knowledge are but specimens of the 
whole ; and that if we could come at the private history 
of each one in bondage, as many tales which would rend 
our hearts with anguish would be revealed to us. 

The story | am now going to tell you is as true as 
those you have already heard from me; though it has 
often reminded me of the fairy tales I used to read when 
I was a child. 

One of the first objects I ‘can remember was a very 
beautiful elm tree which stood at the back of the house 
in which I then lived. The house fronted the West; and 
of course the back door opened toward the East. When 
the door stood open in warm mornings, the glorious foli- 
age veiled the rays of the sun, and spread a refreshing 
coolness over the room. I have often rejoiced in it while 
washing my doll’s clothes and hanging them out to dry, 
or when trying my strength at the pump handle. . But 
though all the family looked upon our elm with pleasure 
and pride, and indeed it was one of the most beautiful of 
its species, a case occurred in which it was necessary to 
sacrifice the beautiful to the useful. 

When the elm was little more than a sapling, a well 
had been dug near it. As the tree grew and spread out 
its branches, covered with leafy honors, its roots also 
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struck deep into the earth, reaching far and wide. The 
stoning of the well was driven in by their power, and 
threatened to choke up the passage, which had been 
formed with so much difficulty to supply us with that 
most indispensable necessary of life, fresh water. There 
was no alternative. While we have material bodies they 
must be nourished by material means. The well must 
be preserved, and to preserve it, the tree must be sacri- 
ficed. The autumn was the time chosen to cut it down, 
for painful indeed would it have been to see it fall in its 
green loveliness. 

When the * axe was laid to its root,” I felt as if I saw 
a dear friend stricken down. It was soon cut up, and a 
log from it placed in a large, old fashioned fire-place. I 
shall never forget the sensations with which I gazed up- 
on the flames while they were reducing to ashes what | 
had so loved and valucd. it was thought important, to 
prevent future mischief from the roots, to kill them en- 
tirely, and for that purpose scalding hot brine was poured 
upon them. Ina few years a woodhouse was built over 
the place, and the tree almost forgotten, not quite. For 
often on a sunny morning, when engaged at the back of 
the house, or going to the well for a draught of pure cold 
water, mid the scorching rays which beat upon me, I re- 
membered the grateful shade which once hung over the 
spot, and sighed for the beautiful elm. 

Nearly thirty years after all traces of the tree had 
disappeared from above the earth, I was one morning in 
the woodhouse I have mentioned. I saw some green 
leaves peeping out from under a plank which was laid 
across it. I thought that some cherry or plum-stone must 
have fallen there, and that the germ being uncommonly 
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vigorous, it had sprouted and made an effort for life. I 
felt curious to ascertain which it was, and put my hand 
under the board, and drew the green leaves into the light. 
I was startled to find they were elm leaves; and despite 
of chips and dust, and the earthy floor of the woodhouse, 
seated myself upon it, and bent my head low to peep 
under the plank. To my utter astonishment I saw a cir- 
cle of green shoots rising around the spot where the 
tree had stood. My long lost friend yet lived. The vi- 
tal principle had not been destroyed by man’s utmost 
efforts. God had preserved what he created; and de- 
prived of the outer air of sunshine and of rain, it had 
again raised its head toward heaven. 

The story of this tree, dear Hal, once came to my 
mind when reading an assertion that the blacks had _ be- 
come so degraded it was impossible they could ever rise 
to an equality with the whites; and I thought, ‘if God 
so clothes the grass of the field, which to-day is, and 
tomorrow is cast into the oven,” will he not much more 
care for the souls he has destined for a glorious immor- 
tality? He will. Hedoes. And the time will come 
when he “ without whom not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground,”’ will raise those, whom, for purposes unknown 
to us, he has permitted their brethren so long to oppress, 
and fully recompense them-for the evil days they have 
seen. He will undoubtedly employ human agency to 
effect this, and give to each one of us a work to do, if 
we are willing to perform it. What say you, dear Hal; 
shall we work with God, or fight against him? We may 
retard, though we cannot eventually prevent, that time of 
peace, love, and perfect equality among the different 
families of the earth; that reign of universal brother- 
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hood which the religion of Jesus is intended to establish, 
and which it will one day most surely bring about, for 
God has ordained it. * He maketh the wrath of man to 
praise him ; but the remainder of wrath he will restrain.” 
The Scotch song says: 


“ Who strave wi’ him, 
But strave in vain?” 
Good bye, dear Hal. 


Yours affectionately, 
Newbury port. 





ANECDOTE OF GENERAL PUTNAM. 


** When the news of the gathering at Boston came to this 
old man of five-and-seventy years, he was reposing from 
his laurels(well earned in the hard contests of Lake George 
and Nova Scotia) in the bosom of as happy a family as ev- 
er dwelt on the banks of the Connecticut. Mounting his 
horse, with his gun and powder horn, he immediately start- 
ed forthe rendezvous; and although he was ninety miles 
distant, he arrived, by the aid of another horse borrowed 
on the way, when his own failed him, in less than twen- 
ty-four hours, upon the bank of the Charles river, on the 
morning of the battle of Bunker’s hill. As he came in 
sight of the field, the balls from the British ships 
were flying thick and heavy across the way he had to 
pass. Hesitating a moment, he bethought him of the 
borrowed horse, and dismounting, said to a by-stander: 
“Take this horse to ———; Ill go over on foot!’ * But, 
General,’ answered the man, ‘ youll be killed if you 
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attempt to walk over the Neck; why don’t you ride?’ 
With an honesty that always characterized him, the old 
hero replied : ‘ The horse is not mine ; 1’ll go on foot!’ 
And go he did ; arrived safely upon the hill ; took com- 
mand of the left wing of the recruits; fought stoutly 
with his men; and was the last man of the last company 
who retreated from the ground. Now old General 
Pomeroy said, as | can prove by twenty witnesses, that 
Israel Putnam fought in the battle of Bunker’s hill; and, 
Bancroft to the contrary, that is enough for me. I am 
sure he was not a coward. And as the old veteran him- 
self said, when they told him that Washington had ca- 
pitulated at the Delaware, ‘1 don’t believe it, I can’t be- 
lieve it, and what ’s more, | won’r believe it!’ ”’ 





THE HERMITAGE OF SAINTE MADELEINE. 


Tue following curious description of perverted ingenuity 
and useless industry, is translated from the Swiss Travels of 
Alexandre Dumas. 


“In 1760 a peasant of Gruyere, named John Dupré, 
formed the resolution of becoming a hermit, and of 
scooping out for himself such a hermitage as the fathers 
in the desert never dreamed of. After having sought a 
long time in the surrounding country for a convenient 
spot, he thought that he had found in the very place 
where we now were, a mass of rocks at once sufficiently 
solid and sufficiently friable for the execution of his plan. 
This mass, covered on its summit with a vegetable soil 
on which grew magnificent trees, presents towards the 
south, one of its faces pointed, and rises to a height of 
two hundred feet almost close to the valley of Gotteron. 
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Dupré attacked this mass, not simply in order to hollow 
out for himself a grotto there, but to cut out a complete 
habitation with all its appendages; imposing upon him- 
self besides, the penance of eating and drinking nothing 
but bread and water all the time that the labor lasted. At 
the end of twenty years his work was not yet completed, 
when it was interrupted by the tragic death of the poor 
anchorite, in this way. ; 

The singularity of the vow, the perseverance with 
which Dupré performed it, and the boldness of thus 
trenching into the interior of the mountain, attracted nu- 
merous visitors to La Madeleine; and as of the two 
roads which conducted thither, that by the valley of Got- 
teron was the shortest and most picturesque, it was the 
one which the curious preferred. But there was a small 
inconvenience attending it. On reaching the foot of the 
hermitage, it was necessary to cross the Sarine; but Du- 
pré himself undertook to remedy this difficulty, by caus- 
ing a boat to be constructed, and relinquishing the pick- 
axe for the oar, every time that a new company wished 
to visit the hermitage. One day a troop of young stu- 
dents came in town, to claim the kind offices of the pious 
ferryman; and when they were with him in the middle 
of the river, one of them, laughing at the terror of a 
comrade, placed his feet, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the hermit, upon the two edges of the boat, 
and by balancing himself sometimes to the larboard, 
sometimes to the starboard side, communicated to it so 
rough a motion that it capsized. The students, being 
young and vigorous, reached the bank, notwithstanding 
the rapid current of the river; the old man was drowned, 
and the hermitage remained unfinished. 
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We reached this grotto by descending four or five 
steps along a sort of back way or postern, which trav- 
erses a rock eight feet thick. This postern conducted us 
to a terrace cut out of the rock itself, whi¢h slopes over 
above it, nearly in the manner of certain Gothic dwell- 
ings, of which the different stories successively project 
over the street. A door appeared on our right, we en- 
tered. We found ourselves in the chapel of the hermit- 
age, forty feet long, thirty broad, and twenty high. 
Twice a year a priest from Fribourg comes to say mass 
there, and then this subterranean church which recalls to 
your mind the catacombs where the early Christians cele- 
brated their rites, is filled with the population of the 
neighboring villages ; a few wooden benches and some 
images of the saints compose its sole treasures. On the 
two sides of the altar are two doorways, also hollowed 
out of the rock ; one of them leads to the vestry, a small 
square chamber, ten feet in width and height, and the 
other to the steeple. This singular steeple, whose mod- 
est pretensions, quite opposite to those of its brethren, 
have never soared above the level of the ground, but 
barely reaches its surface, resembles at the top, a pit, 
and at the bottom, a chimney. Its bell is suspended in 
the midst of the trees which crown the summit of the 
mountain, four or fiye feet above the ground, and the 
tunnel of the steeple through which it is pulled when 
set in motion, is seventy feet long. On re-entering the 
chapel, almost in front of the altar, a door appears, con- 
ducting to a chamber ; in this chamber there is a stair- 
case of eighteen steps, which conducts to a little garden ; 
from this garden you pass to the woodhouse, and from 
the woodhouse to the kitchen. 
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Notwithstanding the mean fare to which the worthy 
anchorite condemned himself, he had not neglected that 
portion of the buildings which is of so much conse- 
quence to other individuals of the class to which he be- 
longed ; and it was on this very part of his hermitage 
that he appeared, with a disinterested predilection, to 
have bestowed the greatest care. When we entered, we 
might for a moment have thought ourselves in one of 
those grottoes, which the genius of Walter Scott scooped 
out of the mountains of Scotland, and peopled with a 
disheveled witch and her idiot son. In fact, an old wo- 
man was sitting under the mantel-piece of a huge chim- 
ney, the smoke of which escaped through a funnel eighty- 
eight feet high, perpendicularly hollowed in the rock ; 
she was picking over some herbs, which were awaited by 
a boiling kettle, while in front of her a great lout, six and 
twenty years old, sitting on a stone, was stretching out 
his feet, without being aware that he was dipping them 
in a puddle of water, which the recent tempest had 
brought down the chimney ; being solely occupied with 
the desire of finding something eatable among the refuse 
thrown away by his mother, which he examined scrap by 
scrap, with the rummaging gluttony of a monkey. We 
paused a moment at the door to contemplate this scene, 
which was illumined only by the reddish reflection of a 
blazing fire, in which, standing straight in the chimney, a 
pine tree, cut green with its branches and leaves, was 
crackling, burning in this manner from the root upwards. 
_ A Rembrandt would have been needed to fix upon the 
canvass with his glowing colors and picturesque expres- 
sion, this unique tableau, of which he alone could have 
comprehended the poetry. 
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We had entered without being heard ; but at the noise 
we made the mother looked towards us, and shading with 
her hand, her eyes which were dazzled with the glare of 
the concentrated light before which she found herself, 
she saw us standing pressed close to the door. She 
reached out her foot towards her son, and by a sudden 
punch roused him from the employment which so entire- 
ly absorbed him. I presume that she told him in bad 
German, to show us the Hermitage; for the young man 
took out of the fire a blazing branch of the pine tree, 
rose with sickly languor, remained for an instant standing 
in the middle of the puddle, which had become nearly 
solid by the mixture of soot and ashes which the water, 
in falling had brought along with it; and then, looking 
at us witha stupid air, he yawned, stretched out his arms 
and came towards us. He addressed us in a few guttu- 
ral, unintelligible tones, belonging, certainly, to no hu- 
man language ; but as he stretched out the arm in which 
he carried the torch, towards the other chambers, we 
understood him as inviting us to visit them; we followed 
him. He conducted us to a gallery eighty feet long, 
and fourteen broad, the destination of which we could 
not comprehend. This gallery received light from low 
windows, pierced like loop-holes through a greater or 
less thickness, according to the external protuberances 
of the rock. The idiot drew his torch towards the door, 
and pointed out to us with his finger, using no other ex- 
planation than the single syllable, Hu! Hu! repeated 
whenever he wished to show anything, some almost ob- 
literated pencil marks. With difficulty we recovered the 
form of the letters, but we succeeded in reading the 
name of Maria Louisa, the daughter of the German em- 
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perors, who in 1813, at that time the wife of an emperor 
and mother of a king, had visited this hermitage and 
inscribed her name there, now nearly as much effaced 
from history, as it is from this door. 

From this gallery we passed into the hermit’s cham- 
ber, which forms the last apartment of this singular se- 
ries. His wooden bedstead, on which a mattress and 
coverlid were placed, now serves for a couch to the old 
woman, and fronting this couch a few blades of straw 
scattered on the damp floor, insufficient for a horse in his 
stable or a dog in his kennel, serve as the litter of the 
poor idiot. Here it is, that these unfortunates pass their 
days, living on the alms of the curious who come to visit 
their strange abode. 

The length of the hole made into the rock by the her- 
mit, is three hundred and sixty-five feet. He stopped at 
this number in commemoration of the days of the year. 
The vault everywhere is fourteen feet high. 

In returning by the chamber which joins the chapel, 
we descended the eighteen steps of the staircase which 
conducts to the garden, where a few miserable herbs 
grow, which are cultivated by the young man who served 
as our guide. A demonstrative gesture, accompanied 
with the customary syllable, Hu! Hu! made us turn our 
heads towards an excavation of the rock, which was the 
entrance to an excellent spring of water, called * the 
Hermit’s Cave.’ 

We had now explored this singular construction in all 
its details; the weather had cleared up during our visit, 
and we passed through the postern in quest of the guide 
who had brought us to the Hermitage.” L. 0. 











